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Announcing: 
NEW ZEALAND SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


This new serial publication is the printed version of the New Zealand Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research’s computerised bibliographic database SIRIS. 
Its scope is all scientific material published in or about New Zealand, and material 
published overseas by New Zealand scientists. The first volume was published in 
February 1982. 

Like most other abstracting journals, New Zealand Science Abstracts is A4 size 
(about 21 x 30 cm). The abstracts are printed two columns to the page by a program 
which converts the database contents to a coded form suitable for computer 
typesetting; only the terms used for on-line searching are omitted. The abstracts are 
divided into broad subject categories to facilitate browsing, and there are subject, 
author, corporate author, and report indexes. 

Initially, New Zealand Science Abstracts will appear annually, but ultimately it 
will be produced quarterly. The first issue contains only abstracts of documents 
published in 1980 by DSIR or by DSIR authors, but the Department would like to 
expand this coverage by including the publications of other public and private 
institutions and societies; to this end, DSIR invites the co-operation of other 
organisations. 


Subscriptions for New Zealand Science Abstracts are now open at NZ$10 per copy, 
plus postage of NZ$0.60 within New Zealand or NZ$1.50 overseas; when quarterly 
publication is reached the annual subscription will be the same as for other DSIR 
journals at that time. Subscriptions should be forwarded to the Publications 
Officer, Science Information Division, DSIR, P.O. Box 9741, Wellington, New 
Zealand. Cheques should be made payable to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE FURRY CHAFER 
(Prodontria pinguis) 
Malcolm Foord, 39 Park Street, Dunedin 
SUMMARY | 


A population of Prodontria pinguis, a chafer beetle previously known 
from a single specimen collected in 1938, has been found to exist in 
the original locality. Evidence was also found of its occurrence 4 km 
away. Larvae were discovered and have been bred through to adults. 


ORIGINS 


On 15 December 1938, when looking for insects in the Upper Nevis 
Valley, Central Otago, I made the climb from the valley to the summit 
of the Hector Mountains. This range is the southern continuation of 
the Remarkables, and lies between the Nevis Valley on the east and 
Lake Wakatipu and the valley south from Kingston as far as Garston, on 
the west. On the eastern side of the Hectors a series of spurs, sepa- 
rated by deep gullies, run down to the Nevis Valley. The spur which I 
ascended in 1938 was that between Whittens Creek and Drummond Creek. 
At an elevation of about 1600 m I found one specimen of a beautiful 
furry, dark brown chafer beetle under a stone. The discovery was made 
at approximately NZMS1, Kingston, S142, 730380. The specimen, along 
with other beetles, was sent to Mr E S Gourlay of Cawthron Institute. 
It was eventually described by B B Given (1952). 


LATER VISITS 


On a few occasions in later years, I had visited the valley without 
having the time or the weather to enable me to climb in search of the 
beetle. However, in February 1979, I made an effort to do so. Slips 
had blocked the road through the Nevis Gorge and I had to commence the 
climb on foot from Sproules Creek (called "Deep Creek" locally), and 
climb by a different ridge from the one where I had found the species. 
Although I reached a high altitude, I had limited time available for 
collecting and did not find any specimens. The area searched on this 
occasion commenced at approximately NZMS1, Alexandra, S143, 760413, and 
extended from there for about 1.5 km. 


THE NOVEMBER 1981 EXPEDITION 


Following the establishment of the Otago Branch of the Entomolo- 
gical Society of New Zealand, and my joining it, the opportunity had 
become available to have the assistance of some able entomologists in 
making a further search for this beetle. With financial assistance 
from the 2lst Anniversary Research Fund, I arranged an expediton for 
the period 13-16 November 1981. Telephone calls to the County Councils 
concerned with the roads were not very reassuring, but the route through 
the Nevis Gorge was passable, with difficulty. Accommodation in the 
Upper Nevis was kindly provided by Mr M Scott of Loch Linnhe Station in 
his musterers' hut by Whittens Creek. 


Some of us planned to spend one night at a high altitude in order 
to make extra time available for insect hunting. . 
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In addition, Rob Archibald arranged to climb with a party of three 
others from Lake Wakatipu and rendezvous with us for Saturday night at 
the tarn shown on S142 at 713403. His search of the western slopes and 
along the ridge of the Hectors as far north as James Peak did not dis- 
close any specimens of Prodontrta ptinguts. 


We were also pleased to meet Brian Patrick and Les Richards, who 
had come from Invercargill for the weekend, mainly to study and collect 
Lepidoptera. 


On the morning of 14 November, we set out up Whittens Creek and 
then on to the tussock-covered slopes of the Hectors. Looking for all 
insects as we went meant that the going was slow but interesting. Once 
above the tussocks, in the area where the furry chafer had been found 
43 years before, we all intensified our searching at ground level. 
After what seemed ages, one specimen was found. With its "slight golden 
sheen imparted by a dense clothing of decumbent golden hairs" (Given), 
shining in the mountain sunshine, there was no mistaking the identity 
of Prodontrta pinguis. I would be able to report success! 


Searching by five persons for about three hours produced a total 
of three living and one dead specimens. Three were on the prostrate 
shrub Pimelea pseudo-lyallit, as described in Flora of New Zealand, Vol. 1 
H H Allen, and one was under a stone. Some larvae of the right con- 
formity were also collected by digging and taken for rearing and pre- 
servation. 


Some of the party now worked their way back down the slopes to 
the valley and the hut, while four of us continued along the ridge 
north-westwards, past the peak shown on S142 as being over 6100! 

(c. 1880 m), to the tarn mentioned earlier. On our way we did not 
find any more of the furry chafer, although many specimens of other 
Species were about. The going was difficult in places, with enormous, 
jagged boulders and snow slopes to cross, but it was all worthwhile 
both entomologically and for the pleasant sight of this mountain tarn. 
Behind it towered a ridge with 400 m high cliffs, talus Slopes and 
snow slopes; floating on the tarn were shimmering ice-floes, and on 


the hummocky ground before it the tents of the Rob Archibald party 
were being erected. 


Now Graeme Bremner headed back to the valley. He had kindly 
helped by carrying the tent for our overnight party of Charlotte Morris, 
Barbara Barrett and myself. We set out our traplines before dark - 


three lines of pitfalls, some in stony ground, some among plants ‘that 
a chafer beetle might find attractive. 


Heavy rain and high winds in the night tested our tent-pitching, 
but we came through it dry. Conditions had changed by morning, when 
it was calm and heavily clouded; we were in the midst of the cloud, 
of course, so we would be depending on the compass and our memory of 
the terrain to find our way back. Rob's group, mountaineers by inc- 
lination, foresaw no difficulties as they set off to climb to the 
summit ridge and drop down to Lake Wakatipu. Charlotte, Barbara and 
I took in our traps, found no chafer beetles but large numbers of 
large wetas. We took tender care of these, destined to be sent alive 
to Peter Johns for further study. 
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We could have descended immediately by Antonio's Creek (a local 
name, not on the maps) which runs from our tarn to Whittens Creek, 
and have followed it all the way down to the hut in the valley, but 
this would have meant no chance for Prodontria-hunting. Gamely, we 
attempted to follow the contours south-eastwards from the tarn, but 
this route led us towards dangerously steep slopes. The alternative 
route was by the spur we had initially climbed, so it was up to the 
unnamed peak, all the time in dense cloud, until we found our foot-’ 
prints from the day before in the snow. Then the ridge was easy to 
follow, and the compass confirmed our direction. 


By midday we were back in known Prodontria pingutse territory, so it 
was all hands and knees to the ground as we searched all patches of 
Pimelea pseudo-lyallit. On this species we found, again, three specimens 
of the chafer, all in fine condition. For those who are mounting the 
specimens that we have distributed for collections, it should be 
observed that the total of seven specimens (six alive, one dead but in 
good order) were not individually labelled in the field. Some were 
found by each of us three - Charlotte R PRE ASS Barbara I P Barrett 
and Malcolm R R Foord. 


In this report I shall not attempt to mention all of the other 
species that were collected. It is interesting, however, to note that 
other Melolothinae share the alpine habitat with Prodontria pinguis. 
These were a few of Scythrodes squalidus, and Prodontria capito. which was 
quite common. 


About midday the clouds lifted for a moment, and then two of us 
thought that we heard, ever so faintly, a shout from the bottom of 
Whittens Creek, which would be straight down the mountain side, 2 km 
distant as measured on the slope, and 500 m of altitude below us. In 
reply I blew the whistle that I carried, and an hour later we received 
some visitors - a television crew, who produced an excellent film of 
our work. 


The clouds came down again, and the droplets wetter now. We did 
a good deal of further searching, trying other plants as well as the 
Pimelea, but without any further success. To avoid the steep slopes 
of tall snowgrass, very slippery when wet, up which we had climbed the 
day before, I led our party of six in a rather southerly direction 
until we were below the clouds. Then we veered round towards Whittens, 
the musterers' hut, a fire and a hot drink. 


The other members of the party had done some good collecting in 
the meantime. Brian and Les had collected all the Lepidoptera about 
and headed for other fields. Graeme had been all the way to the Eyre 
Mts and back in the search for the beetles of his special research job. 
Elma Cook and Wilf Rhodes had found many good subjects for Elma's 
photographic skill. Among these was a gathering of Oncodes, the flies 
like little bumble-bees. About twenty of them were moving up and down 
the stems of a rush, depositing literally thousands of eggs. Elma 
photographed this activity, and took away some of the stems with their 
coatings of very tiny eggs. She hopes to put on to film more of the 
amazing life cycle of this spider-parasitic dipteran. 


That night some of the party departed. With two others I left 
the following morning, via the head of the Nevis Valley and over the 
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range to Garston. I wanted to study the southern end of the Hectors, 
and to pick out suitable routes for later visits, when I hoped to dis- 
cover the southern limit of distribution for Prodontrta ptnguts. This 
led to the expedition that is now described. | 


THE JANUARY 1982 EXPEDITION 


On this trip I was accompanied by Anthony Harris, Stephen Ogden 
and Gordon Morris (aged 10, a keen-eyed observer). We travelled to 
the Upper Nevis on 12 January, and occupied a hut by courtesy of 
Mr I McLean. The kind assistance of Mr and Mrs McLean with informa- 
tion, history and supplies is gratefully acknowledged. On that even- 
ing we did some profitable collecting in the Nevis River, and at night 
collected numerous species of caddisfly at light. 


On the 13th we drove up the valley to Drummond Creek. This is 
the widest part of the valley, and from the road the base of the moun- 
tains seemed to be about 20 minutes’ walk away. The way there was by 
a track leading to an old alluvial gold mine where Drummond Creek 
emerges from its gully. Distances are very deceptive in this clear 
air, where there is nothing on the plain taller than the flowerheads 
of the speargrass to provide measuring sticks, and it took us exactly 
40 minutes to cover the distance. When we began our climb up the 
mountain, many observations made the progress slow but enjoyable. In 
an alpine weta burrow I saw an unusual insect-aspect - the rear end 
of one of the giant carabids of the Nevis country, Mecodema chittont. 
Careful excavation revealed its sinister purpose. The beetle's head 
was sunk into the thorax of a fully-grown female weta! At 1400 to 
1500 m altitude we made our first chafer finds. The locality was on 
the spur south of Drummond Creek, NZMS1, S142, about 710350. We did 
not see any living specimens, but found one dead and disintegrating 
specimen, and two elytra, of Prodontria pinguis. In this area, and from 
there to the summit of the Hectors in this part of the range, Trig F, 
about 1680 m, there was considerable activity from Lyperobtus, Prodontria 
capito, and Scythrodes squalidus. I hesitate to put a name to the species 
of Lyperobius. It could be L. hudsoni, but the numerous specimens of this 
giant weevil that we saw varied considerably in the degree of the 
white markings but were likely of course to be all of the one species. 
The genus is in need of revision. There was also the very large 
Byrrhid, probably Pedilophorus humeralis, under stones. During the last 
part of the climb to Trig F, and from the summit, we were rewarded 
with a magnificent view of Lake Wakatipu, one which is seen by very 
few people, the view stretching far to the north and west, and down to 
the plains of Southland far beyond Lumsden. 


Our return to the valley was by the Slopes we had used for the 
ascent. 


The following day was wet at first, but with only light rain 
through the afternoon we made useful collections in the chain of dredge 
ponds in the valley. There were three species of Dytiscid as well as 
other beetles, and the larva of the pond moth, Nymphula nttens. % 

Next day was fine as we set off to climb the Hector peak at the 
head of the valley. We used the spur from reference S142, 698275, due 
west up to the summit at about 1700 m. Day-flying moths and tussock 
butterflies brightened the scene, but especially interesting were 
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numerous Hymenoptera, Tony's special study. There were Pompilidae, 
Evaniidae, Sphecidae, all very active in the sunshine. As we rose 
higher we were on the watch for the butterfly, Perenodatmon pluto. 
Brian Patrick had informed us that this was a season when the black 
mountain ringlet was flying, as he had seen them on other mountains. 
But, although the day was so fine and we were in what should have 
been suitable country - I had seen it before on the Hectors - we did 
not see one. 


From above 1250 m we were in good Melolonthinae country, that 
is, our old acquaintances Prodontria captto and Scythrodes squalidus. When 
we reached the summit ridge we found these beetles numerous on the 
gentler slopes of the western side, which had a 4WD vehicle track run- 
ning along it. All along the ridge, which we traversed as far as 
Trig G, about 1650 m, these beetles were to be found. Once again, we 
had the magnificent view from a slightly different angle, and with the 
spectacle enhanced by some great tors in the neighbourhood of the trig 
station. From Trig G we descended by the ridge shown on S142 as run- 
ning down to the building marked (in error) as "Gold mine", situated 
at ref. 703278. At the higher altitudes there was much very likely 
habitat for Prodontria pinguits, including extensive areas of Pimelea 
pseudo-lyallit, but our searches were in vain. We found no living 
specimens, nor any remains under the mats of the plants, nor in spider 
webs, which contain recognisable remains of most of the Coleoptera of 
the mountain. On the plant mentioned we did collect one large and 
very brightly coloured caterpillar, which has since been well photo- 
graphed and should be identifiable. It unfortunately did not survive 
beyond the pupa stage. The later part of this descent was through 
very tall snowgrass, which could have proved rather difficult to pene- 
trate if it had been chosen as the way to climb up by. 


The next day, 16 January, we should have been setting off for 
home bright and early, but Tony suggested that he should run up the 
mountain and have a look for the furry chafer in the area where my 
first party had come across it in the previous November. And so he 
did, striding up the slope at an incredible rate. Above the tussock 
he came across Pimelea, and Prodontria pinguts on the plant, feeding in 
the morning sunshine. He stayed at about the same altitude, moving 
around the spur to the north, or to his right, and during about two 
hours in this area he found twenty specimens of the beetle. Tony's 
morning run had been well worth while. He brought four specimens down, 
and at the time of writing these are alive and well, as I hope they 
will remain, at least until the forthcoming meeting of the Otago Branch. 
They have been given various foods, but the only one which they attack 
with gusto is catsear. The earlier specimens, which Elma Cook had 
looked after, had eaten white clover. 


This ended my second trip of the summer in search of the furry 
chafer. The expeditions had given much pleasure to myself and to the 
several other members of the Society who co-operated in the fieldwork. 
All have been named in the course of the above account, and to them I 
express my acknowledgements. These also go to the Grants Committee of 
the Society, and to Mr M Scott and Mr and Mrs I McLean for their kind- 
ness in making huts available for our accommodation. 


PROPOSED STUDIES 


The southern limit of the range of Prodontria ptnguis has probably 
been established. I would next like to investigate how far north it 
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extends. My visit of 1579 to the spur of the Hectors between Whittens 
Creek and Sproules Creek was brief, and I do not rule out the possibi- 
lity that it may exist in that area, Much further north, about Double 
Cone at the northern end of the Remarkables, the beetle was not 
collected by Dugdale, although he found both Prodontria captto and 
Seythrodes squalitdus there. (These specific names are inferred). The 
words in Dugdale's (1975) text are: ". . . diurnal, flightless Scara- 
baeids such as the small black Prodontria, and the large, bumbling 
Scythrodes." I should therefore like to collect from that part of the 
range in the neighbourhood of the old Nevis township (Lower Nevis), 
and to work from there either northwards or southwards, depending upon 
whether Prodontria pinguts is found or not. 
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This article is based on the text of a report to the Entomologi- 
cal Society of New Zealand, following the award of a grant from the 
2lst Anniversary Research Fund to study Prodontria pinguis. 
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THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS OF NORTHERN 
NEW ZEALAND: A SYMPOSIUM 
Organised by the Offshore Islands Research Group in association 
with the University of Auckland, Auckland Institute and 


Museum, Department of Lands and Survey and Auckland University 
Field Club. ~- 


Date: 10 - 13 May, 1983 
Venue: Department of Botany, University of Auckland 


Scope: All offshore islands from the Three Kings in the north 
to East Cape and Kawhia Harbour in the South. 


Further details fron: Mr A. E. Wright 


Auckland Institute & Museum 
Private Bag 
AUCKLAND 
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NEW ZEALAND ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY CONSERVATION 


SUB-COMMITTEE REPORT 1981-2 


Working aS a committee with members spread throughout the coun- 
try, has proved a difficult task, especially when deadlines have to 
be met. However, we have compromised by working as individuals when 
necessary and partly as a co-ordinated group. I shall briefly cover 
the issues with which we have been involved over the year. 


1 Management Plan for North and South Westland 


A submission was prepared by Derek Russell in which he made 
the following main points: 


a Insect species diversity is greatly reduced in exotic and 
pure species stands. 


b There has been enormous loss of habitat in type localities 
in which the early New Zealand collectors were working. 


c Fewer large reserves do more to conserve the invertebrate 
fauna than more numerous small ones. 


d It is more logical to replant native trees for timber pro- 
duction than exotic species which have a far pase ae pest 
load. 

€ There is a highly detrimental effect upon the fresh water 


environment in logged areas as a result of increased sedi- 
ment entering streams and removal of cover around bodies of 
water causing more exaggerated daily temperature fluctua- 
tions, 


Recommendations based upon these observations were put forward 
and a resolution has been adopted in principle to incorporate Okarito 
and Waikukupa State Forests into Westland National Park. 


2 Draft Management Proposals for the King Country 
A submission was prepared by Derek Russell who pointed out: 


a Results of a trial in the area showed that selective log- 
ging causes a great increase in the death rate of remain- 
ing trees damaged by wind and soil compaction and so is 
having a much greater impact on the environment than was 
previously supposed. 


b It is important to retain undergrowth to maintain habitat 
diversity for invertebrates and to discourage ingress of 
exotic weeds. 


c Concern for the limestone caves in the Tawerau area was 


expressed as the quality of the water supply has been 
affected as a result of upstream logging operations. 
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d It was felt that the needs of the kokako and its habitats 
should be sought before final decisions were made. 


The result of this issue has been that the North Pureora and 
Waihaha Forests have been given permanent legal protection and will 
probably become ecological reserves. 


3 The Management Plan for the Tom Shand Nature Reserve (Maud 
Island in, 


This was commented upon by John Grehan whose main points were: 


a The plans to introduce predators such as kiwi and takahe to 
the island with fenced areas to protect endangered inverte- 
brates should be reconsidered. It was suggested that perhaps 
the predators should be fenced in initially in order for 
their effects to be evaluated. 


b It was also suggested that more details of planned plant 
introductions should be given so that informed comment can 
be made. 


Rowan Emberson sent in a submission on this management plan and 
also the Farewell Spit plan. 


& Policy Guidelines for Private Indigenous Forests 


John Grehan and Bill Winstanley forwarded a critical evaluation 
made of these to the Forest Council, they pointed out: 


a That the report was inadequate and questioned the attitude 
that landowners should bave complete rights to do as they 
wish when a resource in short supply is in question. 


b They suggested that the necessity of maintaining forest 
cover in erosion-prone areas was grossly understated in the 
document. 

5 The OECD Review of Environmental Policies in New Zealand 


We decided against sending a submission on behalf of the Society 
since the Review was very general in nature with little that we could 
specifically comment upon. I attended a talk by Carolyn Burns, 
President of the NCC, on the report and her main concern was the poli- 
tical connotations of combining NCC and the Environmental Council as 
suggested in the Review. She felt that such an amalgamation might 
result in the NCC losing its presently held parliamentary statute, 
with the newly formed body not being given one. This was a concern 
strongly felt and expressed in many of the submissions received by the 
Environmental Council but, in general, opinion was widely split on 
this issue. 


6 Deinacrida rugosa on Mana Island 


An article by Gilbert Peterson on this subject was published in 
several local newspapers throughout the country. It was proposed that 
a colony should be moved to Maud Island to reduce the danger of their 
extinction should rats become established on Mana Island. 
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Mr Peterson agreed to rewrite the article for inclusion in the 
Royal Forest and Bird Society Journal. 


While on this subject, we are presently considering the use of 
"strong arm" tactics to encourage entomologists from within the 
society to write popular articles for this journal. John Grehan and 
Bill Winstanley will be handling this campaign so I hope you will be 
co-operative in this attempt to further our cause to make the public 
more aware that insects are fascinating animals which are as much in 
need of habitat conservation as larger vertebrates. 


7 Local Ecological Work 


On the suggestion of John Grehan, a letter has been sent on 
behalf of the society to universities and appropriate government 
research organisations requesting that copies of publications dealing 
with local ecological work should be forwarded to the respective local 
council. It seems at the moment that they are unaware of work of this 
nature that is going on in their region which should be taken into 
consideration when they are making decisions on land use and classifi- 
cation. 


So far I have heard back from the Soil Bureau, who sympathised 
with our concern but suggested that it would be better handled by a 
central body who could forward a more digestible summary of work to 
local councils rather than leaving it to be done in a piecemeal | 
fashion. As to who could take on this task, they suggested either our 
Sub-Committee(!) or the Royal Society, to whom they would be happy to 
send lists of papers, published reports, abstracts, etc. 


The Forest Research Institute also replied in a similar way, 
suggesting that a digest of information could be produced, much like 
the bibliographies that the Department of Lands and Survey do for 
National Parks and Reserves. As for areas of land that could be of 
value for conservation, they suggest that local authorities should be 
made aware of the newly formed Biological Resources Centre attached to 
DSIR Head Office in Wellington. 


B I P BARRATT 
Convenor, Conservation Sub-Committee 
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"Insects threatening to N.Z. 
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PURIRI MOTH LARVAL MATURATION IN HOST PLANTS: 


Request for help(North Island only). 


Confirmation of larval development of Aenetus virescens is rel- 
atively easy. The larva pupates inside the tunnel it has occupied 
and when the adult is ready to emerge the pupa crawls up to the 
tunnel entrance and protrudes from ti« tree. When the adult emerges 
the pupal exuvium is left hanging out from the tunnel entrance, 


Although there are numerous host records for this insect, for many 
there is no information on the life cycle being completed. I 

would be most grateful for any report: on pupal exuviae from intro- 
duced plants (some possibilities listed below) or native species 
also listed or from any other plant which the observer may consider 
of interest. The coming emergence period is about September/October 
to February/March. For host records in introduced plants, areas 
where the exotic species are near patches of bush are probably very 
good. Old disused orchards in similar situations may also be of 
interest. Your own garden if near bush is another possibility. 

I hope to compile a host list for publication in the "Entomologist" 
and any contribution will be gratefully acknowledged. If in 

doubt about identification, please send a portion of plant. 


Introduced plants 


Acer Ap. Maple Faaxinus excefsion European Ash 
Betula penduéa Silver Birch guglans regia Walnut 
Citaus “Limon Lemon Malus sylvestris Apple 
Cornus capitata Strawberry Queacus azokun English Oak 
Dogwood 
Populus nigana var Italica Salix fakylonica Weeping willow 


Poplar, lombardy 


Paunus @auaocerzasus Cherry laurel S. faagi€lis Crack willow 


P. peasica Peach Ulmus spp. Elm 

P. persica var nectarzina Nectarine Eucalyptus App. 

Cytisus prolif~ferus Tree Escallonia macaantha 
Lucerne 


Native plants 


Faeycinetia banksiéi Kiekie Melicope simplex 
Grirsebinia lucida Puke Quintinia acutif~folia 
Litsea cablicanris Mangeao 


J. R. Grehan 
Zoology Department 
Victoria University 
Private bag 
WELLINGTON 
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THE AUSTRALIAN REDBACK SPIDER - AN UNWELCOME IMMIGRANT 
TO NEW ZEALAND 


Lyn Forster 


Dunedin 


Closely related to the American 'black widow! and the New Zealand 
'katipo', the Australian 'redback' spider Latzodectus hassclti 

has been finding its way into this country with increasing frequency. 
In the last year three fully grown females have been found by 
accident apparently living in the wild in central Otago. Since it 

is extremely unlikely that three such spiders, having sucessfully 
made their way to this country, should then all be found, it is 
reasonable to assume that one or more colonies have become establish- 
ed somewhere. 


The latest find, a gravid female, was uncovered by someone collect- 
rocks near Wanaka for his rockery. Shortly after capture, it laid 
an eggsac, from which 110 spiderlings later emerged. 


These spiderlings are being reared at different temperatures and 
it is clear that the rate of development is greatly affected by this 
variable. It is also evident that they can withstand sub-zero 
temperatures since fifteen spiderlings in tubes placed outside 

(in Dunedin) and fed occasionally with fruitflies are still very 
much alive. , Another fifteen, similarly treated but which were not 
fed, died after about five weeks; there seems little doubt however 
that they died of starvation and not of the cold. These studies 
suggest that these spiderlings would have survived in Wanaka 
provided that they had found suitable shelter and were able to 
obtain an occasional meal. One criterion for the establishment of 
redbacks in this area would seem to relate to whether the summer 
is warm enough for them to breed and not on whether they can live 
through the winter. 


Distinguishing between the katipo and redback is a difficult task 
for persons unfamiliar with spiders. Anyone finding a spider which 
is suspected of being a redback is asked to post it to me together 
with date and details of the find (locality, habitat, circumstances 
etc.,) The best procedure is to put it in a plastic jar containing 
a firmly wedged twig to which the spider can cling. 


In general, differences between the redback and the katipo include 
size (the redback is half as big again as the Coeaaay 

(2) hair-covering (the redback is covered with two kinds of 
hair - short and fine, large and coarse: the katipo has only 
short, fine hairs.) 

(3) habitat (the redback can live in any arid sheltered, inland 
area whereas the katipo is confined to coastal regions.) 
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Auckland Branch trip to Maungatautari Mountain, 28th Feb. 1982. 


A small party of 13 led by Denis Gibbs of Hamilton had a most successful 
and enjoyable day trip to Maungatautari Mountain in the Waikato. Denis, as 
usual, set his sights high - the trig at 796m (and it felt as if we started 
at sea level!) A well defined track lead through part regenerated, part 
virgin forest of Hall's totara, kamahi, miro and hinau among others. 


The forest floor was almost devoid of undergrowth suggesting the 
presence of grazing animals but plenty of fallen logs and punga logs made 
ideal collecting for spiders and beetles. Among the ground beetles turned 
up were the spectacular 3.5 cm long Mecodema spinifer, by Peter Brennan, 
and N.Z.'s largest. harpaline, Parabaris atratus, which was reasonably plentiful. 
These are at about the southernmost extent of their range at Maungatautari, 
whereas the zopherid, Syrphetodes marginatus, which was "beaten" from a dead 
. branch is at the northernmost extent of its known range. This makes the area 
very interesting geographically. 


The Dept. of Lands and Survey booklet describes the track as fairly 
steep, which I would translate as very steep. I couldn't help noticing Denis 
was leading us from the rear, his excuse of course to make sure nobody was 
left behind. We made it to the top for lunch where the vegetation had grown 
up just high enough to obscure most of the view. Climbing on the trig recti- 
fied this and one observant young collector, Mark Buchanan, found a beautiful 
specimen of Navomorpha stictica resting on the timber of the trig. This 
didn't exactly offer a new host record, but is certainly a new locality record 
for the infrequently collected longhorn beetle. 


_ From the summit we were fascinated by the almost ultrasonic noises coming 
from glider planes. A large dragonfly was adding its contribution to the 
aerobatic display, refusing to be caught. Also at the summit a very sick 
native sphecid struggled on the ground with a large population of mites on 
board. Mites were present on the head of one of the ground beetles also. 
Neither of these insects survived the journey home to Auckland in their 
weakened condition. 


An unusual hymenopteran, Guiglia schauinslandi, was shaken from foliage. 
It is the only N.Z. species in the family Orussidae. Its antennae are "Joined . 
on" where the mouthparts ought to be, its face looks as if it is tattooed, the 
wing tips are dark and the wings rolled around the body when at rest instead 
of folded flat. 


Gvigha schauinslond: 


Chris Green found a distinct lack of lepidoptera which he considered to 
be due to recent storms, evident by fallen trees and freshly broken branches. 
The native leafroller, Epalxiphora axenana was the most frequently sighted. 
Katherine Gibbs came across a dead specimen of the unusual Planotortrix 
tigris leafroller. Planotortrix orthocopa was quite common also. 
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Beating and searching foliage was the most productive method of 

collecting for the day as there was not much flying. So far determined 
are Coleoptera: Adoxellus flavihirtus, Pristoderus antarcticus (from dead 
wood), Scolopterus tetracanthus from flowers in a clearing, the inevitable 
Uloma tenebrionoides in rotting wood, a misguided Carpophilus gaveni 
perhaps from neighbouring maize paddocks (or somebody's apple core!), Plema 

aradoxa, Scirtidae (2, indet.), Mordellidae (2, indet.). Hemiptera: 
Sephena cinerea in their millions on amaranthus weed. Neuroptera: the 
lacewing Stenosmylus latiusculus. The most common spider of the day must 
have been a species of Sidymella, two or three of which jumped onto the 
beating tray with each whack. There were many cockroaches on foliage and 
woodlice on logs, not collected. The odd weta was seen. Other species will 
be published as they are identified. 


O.R. Green 


OLD MAN RANGE TRIP 
DUNEDIN SECTION 


Cool and cloudy weather greeted the seven member team from the Dun- 
edin Entomological Society as we drove up the steep Fruitlands 

road to the summit of the Old Man Range, Obelisk Rock at 1695n., 

on an expedition aimed at sampling the Autumn fauna of the region. 
Despite the temperature, insects were numerous, especially the 
beetles Scythrodes sgualidus and the chafer Paodontzria capito. 

The latter feeding on Daapetes lyalli. Tony Harris found two spec- 
imens of the large weevil Lyperzokius Audsonéi and several of the 
large byrrhid Pedilophonrus lCewisi, the latter under stones on the 
summit. A moss covered area, dissected by a stream, at 1500m 
yielded stone-fly larva, noctuid caterpillars feeding on Anisotome 
and Hymenanthera and many empty hepialid pupae protruding from the 
moss. The hepialid turned out to be Aoraia senex, one male flying 
swiftly in the rain over the moss as we retreated down the mountain. 
Botanist Micheal Heads was able to identify the cushion plants for 
us while photographer Elma Cook recorded the insects and plants. 


Trevor Crosby found an undescribed simuliid while Christine and 

Elma found plenty of large wetas under stones. In a sheltered gully 
just below the summit I found two males of a new species of 
Tortricid moth, hopping like a small grasshopper over the short 
vegetation. Related undescribed species are known from Danseys 

Pass and the Lammermoor Range. Three pompilids of the genus Salius 
were seen as were several ichneumons while Barbara found the cara- 
bid beetles flecodema sp. and Orzegus aeneus, Gentian flowers yielded 
a gelechid larva as did the numerous mats of Daapetes villosus. 


Higher up, D. @ya@@i cushions had Wotonreas ontholeuca (a pretty 
black and white diurnal moth) larva boring into them. The area 
is rich in insects and even on the colder days of April, a good 


assortment can be found. The group so enjoyed the trip that fur- 
ther expeditions are planned to nearby mountains next summer. 


Brian Patrick. 
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EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE 


Research Topics 


Progress has been made on the ‘Research Topics! list but because 
of other commitments, the job has taken longer than anticipated. 


I now have a general alphabetical index of all words, other than 
scientific and common names; an alphabetical listing of all 
scientific and common names used cross indexed to all possible 
related names e.g-, under 'Cockroaches'there are references to 
'American','Australian', 'German' and 'Gisborne!' together with 
Celatohlatta, Platyzostena, Peaipbaneta, Blattodea. 


There is also a listing of all (approximately 180) research 
topics, (non-alphabetical) under six major subject headings i.e, 
(1) Biology and Ecology, (2) Economic Entomology, (3) Inventor- 
ies, Surveys and lists, (4) Control, (5) Taxonomy and Diagnostic, 
(6) History and Sociology. 


To facilitate the recovery of a particular topic each will be-~- 
given a number or letter code to cross reference it to the gen- 
eral and scientific indexes. Where necessary, topics will be 
annotated with any useful comments appended by the original sub- 
mitters. ; 


The finished product will be returned to the submitter for com- 
ments, and particularly whether a topic is covering new ground, 
or is solely of educational value. 


Advertising Poster 


Difficulty has been experienced in obtaining the services of an 
artist to design an advertising poster but I have recently 
ascertained that Alison Coulton, who has experience in medical 
illustration, is willing to help. | 


Insect Posters 


At the 1981 Executive meeting is was suggested that habitats 
could be next on our list of educational posters. I had no 
response to ideas for format or content from other sub-committee 
members so discussed the matter with Ricardo Palma and Susan 
Millar. We concluded that perhaps insufficient information could 
be included on such a poster bearing in mind the constraints 

of size. Alternatively, the poster could easily have so much 
comparative data on it as to be messy and overdone. 

Consequently I decided to approach A.H & A.W. Read with a view 
to the Society's collaborating in a book or series of books on 
insects and their habitats. I had in mind the Mobil (formerly 
Fiat) handbook series as a model. 


It transpires that Reeds have a number of titles in the Mobil 
series in the making including Butterflies and Moths, Spiders 
and Insects 1 and 2 with Annette Walker and Eric Heath both 
involved in the production of the latter two. Reeds said they 
were also producing a book on habitats although I have a sus- 
picion that my approach suddenly gave them a lot of bright ideas! 
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Instead of duplicating effort, I suggest we return to posters 
depicting one single group (order) of insects. We need an . 
illustrator and preferably one who would be available long-term 
to the Society. 


Agricultural Education 


The Society was given the opportunity to comment on the Depart- 
ment of Education's intention of introducing Agricultural Science 
into secondary schools. In essence we agreed it was 'a good 
thing' but emphasised the need for a good grounding in the more 
fundamental sciences and suggested that improving the dissemin- 
ation of agricultural information to farmers might be a more 
fruitful exercise. 


Allen Heath 
Convenor, Education Sub-committee 
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OBITUARY 
PROFESSOR JOACHIN ILLIES 


Professor Joachim Illies died suddenly on 3 June 1982. This 
eminent Limnologist and Entomologist was leaden of the Max-Planck 
Institute of Limnology Station at Schéitz, West Germany. 


During his 37 years at the Station he produced numerous puklications 
and fecame the leading authority on Wonrkd Phecontena. His con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Southern Hemisphere Pbecoptena 

was considenrakle, panticublanty in systematics. His papers on 

the New Zealand fauna ane nestnricted to the Sub-Antanrctic lslands 
fut these, and those on Austaatlia, South America and South Africa 
arze a must for any worker on oua fauna, 


In naecent years he concentrated mone, oe population and product- 
ivity studies mainty utilising the Baeitenkach, a small tnrik- 
- utany of the Fulda nivenr; again in this field he made his mark. 


doachim's interests tay not onky in the mone fonwal side of 
Science ~for he was a waiter of popular science, playwright and 
novelist (his death occurred after he left the function for the 
presentation of his batest hook). | 


Paofesson Ibbies was a visiting praofesson at Geissen University, 
Aad seaved on a number of editorial hoands and was Editor-in- 
Chie# of the Swets produced "Aquatic Insects". 

Those who have worked with him will nememben his bnight and 
witty personality and the way he willingly helped those who 
needed it, 


I.D.McLellan 
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WASPS IN THE SCORIA PATCH 


Brenda May, Huila 


A bulging wall in our garden at Huia, then post-hole boring 
followed by extensive (and expensive!) back-filling, meant that we 
found ourselves with an area of fairly deep scoria, partly flat and 
partly sloping to the north. The north face has now become a sub- 
tropical alpine garden and it is intriguing to find that so many moun- 
tain plants will adapt, even to flowering, in Auckland's west coast 
humidity. The flat portion is still unplanted. 


The insects which arrived during the summer, because it is their 
sort of place, included short-horn grasshoppers Phaulaertdiwn marginale, 
tiger beetles Neocicindela tuberculata and two kinds of native wasps, both 
belonging to the genus Tachytes (family Larridae). These appeared in 
February and March on hot, sunny afternoons. They are both black and 
not unlike Pison spinolae, the mason wasp, except for size. ff. sericops, 
the smaller wasp, is 8.0 mm long with a silky covering of grey hairs 
and large green eyes, always extremely busy and fast moving but, 
although they have the right shaped legs for digging, I never actually 
saw them working at it or found out what they were doing there. 


The other wasp, 7. nigerrims, is about twice as large 16.0 mm and 
is shiny black all over, including eyes. They made no secret of their 
tunnelling activities. Both mandibles and legs were used to move the 
scoria particles and it took about one hour for an individual wasp to 
construct a 6.0 cm long diagonal tunnel leaving a small pile of 
detritus near the entrance. fT. nigerrimus gathers cockroaches. The one 
I watched was away for some time when suddenly a large dark object 
zoomed around and landed with a plop! It was the excavator returning, 
transporting a black cockroach Platyzosteria novaeseelandiae larger than 
itself. After a series of "flutter-jumps", the burrow was located and 
the burden dragged inside, still twitching. Eventually, the wasp came 
out, blocked up the entrance with pieces of scoria and flew off. I 
marked the spot and 12 days later opened ug- the burrow. Inside, there 
was a fat, white grub and only the skeleton of the cockroach. In that 
short time the egg had hatched and the larva had grown to 10.0 mn. 
Other cockroaches I disinterred were mostly the brown species 
Celatoblatta sedilottit, some with a single egg pushed between the coxae, 
others half eaten. Activity declined in early April. I did not locate 
any more burrows but it seems likely that winter may be spent in the 
prepupal stage, for spring emergence. 
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WELLINGTON BRANCH NOTES 
Mole Crickets and Other Subterranean Beasts 


The Wellington Branch visited the Lake Pounui Reserve in the 
Southern Wairarapa last March to study the habitat of the mole cricket 
Tratmescaptor aotea Tindale. This animal does not appear to be well known 
and has only been recorded from D'Urville Island, Wanganui, Wairoa and 
possibly Mount Egmont (Johns, 1969), Before our visit the male cricket 
had been found at Lake Pounui Reserve by John Grehan and Mary McIntyre 
and a specimen of 7. aotea has also been taken from a gut sample of an 
eeel caught in the Lake. 
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At Lake Pounui Reserve the Wellington Branch group dug up 
crickets from the top 200 - 300 mm of soil on the forest floor at the 
base of a hill by the upper reaches of a flax Swamp. The forest com- 
prised various broadleaf species such as ngaio and marbleleaf about 
7 - 8m high. The ground was covered with seedlings, ferns and sedges 
and the soil was silty and free of stones. It would be of interest to 
know more of the insect's distribution. A number of other animals were 
also found during soil excavation. Larvae and pupae of a Stethaspis 
(Chloroechtton) species were common and one adult was also found. The 
beetle appeared to be only recently emerged and had orange-brown 
coloured elytra which will presumably turn green as this is their 
normal colour. It appears that this beetle can overwinter as larva, 
pupa or adult. Cicada nymphs (Amphtsalta sp.) and one of the smaller 
bush cicadas were plentiful. One larva and adult carabid (probably 
Megadromus captto) were found. Earthworms and a small centipede were also 
present. 


Reference: Johns, P M. 1969, Orthoptera, Blattaria and Dermaptera of 


New Zealand. The New Zealand Entomologist 4(3) pp 66-69. 
John Grehan 
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NEW ZEALAND ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
DUNEDIN SECTION REPORT 1981-82 


The Dunedin Section has enjoyed a lively and eventful year, the 
most remarkable of our achievements being the rediscovery of Prodontia 
pinguis, the long lost scarab from the Hector Mountains. One of our 

members, Mr MalcolmFoord, Giscovered a single specimen of the beetle 
in 1938 and last year he was successful in obtaining a grant from the 
Research Fund to mount an expedition to the area in November 1981 in 
the hope of relocating the species, learning something of its feeding 
habits and distribution. We returned heroically as television and 
newspaper celebrities, successful in our endeavour. 


Second only to this great climax to the year's activities was a 
visit from our President, Dr Charles Watt, who gave a fascinating talk 
on the Poor Knights Islands and their fauna, accompanied by a most 
impressive set of slides. Charles' appearance inspired an almost 
record attendance, which reflects, I think, the feeling of isolation 
which our local members have and the great enthusiasm with which they 
welcome the chance to meet entomologists who they know only by name. 


Trevor Crosby also provided us with a memorable evening talking 
akout Campbell Island expeditions, again wonderfully illustrated with 
slides and anecdotes. 


The general enthusiasm of the Section has been lifted by the 
appearance of Brian Patrick who has now come to live and work in 
Dunedin. Although he has always been a member, having him close at 


hand will make a tremendous difference, Brian being exceptionally keen 
and knowledgeable on Alpine Lepidoptera. 


Barbara I P Barratt 
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AUCKLAND BRANCH ACTIVITIES 1981-82 


It is some time since the Auckland Branch reported so we are giv- 
ing an account of the activities from the start of 1981 to date. 


26 February 1981 
AGM. After the general business, David Miller of New York State 
University gave us a talk on Water Scavenger Beetles (Hydrophilidae), 


28 February 1981 , 
Field trip to Pirongia Forest Park led by Dennis Gibbs of Hamilton. 
Beetles, psyllids and spiders were the main quarry. 


2 April 1981 
Light trapping evening at Mount Albert organised by Olwyn Green 
and derek Russell, for an awareness of city night fliers. 


3 June -1981 
Hymenoptera evening led by Errol Valentine(DSIR) and John Noyes 
(Natural History Museum London). Errol gave a perspective of the 
New Zealand Hymenoptera and John followed with an account of the 
Chalcid wasps. 


21 July 1981 
A 'slimy' evening about slugs and snails presented by Nicholas 
Martin (DSIR) and Garry Barker (MAF, Ruakura) 


4 August 1981 
"The use of insects in traditional societies" By Benno Meyer- 
Rochow - an interesting exposition of the role of insects as food 
and their importance in culture. 


17 September 1981 
"New names for old things" by John Dugdale - reporting John's 
discoveries at the BM. 


30 September 1981 | 
"Current trends in Insect pest control" By John Longworth. This 
was a joint meeting with the Auckland Institute and Museun. 


22 October 1981 
Following an increase in junior membership resulting from 
publicity at DSIR open week, a 'beginners meeting' was held where 
Olwyn, Peter and others talked about and demonstrated collecting 
methods, mounting, etc., 


7 November 1981 
Light trapping evening at Riverhead State Forest Nature Reserve 
led by John Dugdale - Although the entomologists got soaked, the 
insects gave a good turnout. 


12 November 1981 
Honey bee evening at the University.. Graham Walton MAF -Wellington 
gave an interesting talk on the many aspects of the bee industry 
in New Zealand. The observation hives in the behaviour laboratory 
were eagerly examined by the amateur members. 


9 December 1981 
Dr Hoy gave an enlightening talk on "Plant Protection in the third 
World". A quiz for the amateurs by Peter Maddison proved 
popular. 


24 January 1982 
Field trip to Sharp's bush led by Keith Wise AM&I. Joint meeting 


with the Junior Naturalists Club. Again it was rainy but several 
interesting specimens were collected. 
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28 January 1982 
Brende May gave us a talk on "Native Plants and their Insects" 
which was well illustrated both by slides and by specimens 
collected on the Sharp's Bush field trip. 


28 February 1982 
Field trip to Maungatautari mountain led by Dennis Gibbs. 


17 March 1982 
"Click Beetles and other insects in Sascatchewan" by John Doane 
John also talked about his work on click beetles Disco tee of 
Soldier fly in New Zealand. Ruud Kleinpaste gave a demonstration 
of mounting Lepidoptera. 


7 April 1982 
"Insects threatening to New Zealand" by Mark Geaney MAF. An 
account of the problems faced by the Quarantine Service. A quiz 
was organised by Pat Dale to start the evening. 


8-12 April 1982 
Field trip to Great Barrier Island - to continue a faunal survey 
started in 1978. 


14 April 1982 
"Rearing Insects for food for reptiles" by Pritam Singh. This 
was a joint meeting with the Herpetological Society. Displays of 
rearing methods were set up. 


25 April 1982 
Afternoon field trip to Riverhead State Forest led by Peter 
Maddison to continue the survey. 


1 June 1982 
"Aspects of Bumble Bee Biology" by Derek Russell and Rod 
Macfarlane - this was followed by a discussion of the bumble bee 
nest box project. This was a joint meeting with the Auckland 
Beekeepers Association. 


13 June 1982 
Field trip to Lynfield Bush led by Willie Kuschel- not a 
collecting trip but how to learn how to study the environment 
and different habitats. 


1982 Committee 


President: Peter Maddison 

Secretary: Olwym Green 

Committee: Claude Buchanan, Danny Hall, Neil Mander, Paul Scofield. 
Junior Representative: Paul Scofield. 


000000000000000000000 
CREEPY CRAWLIES ON MARCH AT WAIKANAE! 


'Women and children fled Waikanae esplanade yesterday as big 
black beetles swarmed over the concrete’ 


'You could have made a horror film out of this' 
'The women looked panicky and the kids were screaming' 
'T don't know where they came from!' 


These and other suitable remarks, plus photographs, graphicly 


recorded an "invasion" of Pericoptus truncatus , the dreaded 
sand scarab at Waikanae beach, Gisborne recently. 
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Miller says that the larvae resemble ‘oversize grassgrubs' and 
occur in the sand under partly buried logs. The life cycle takes 
about three years. 


In this particular case, P.truncatus was observed to emerge from 
between cracks in the concrete and from sand adjacent to buildings 
near the beach. The reporter from the Gisborne Herald was not 
exaggerating - there were literally thousands of them and their 
exit holes were clearly recognisable. A quick search of the beach 
by no less a personage than the President of the Entomological 
Society himself, who happened to be in Gisborne at the time and 
heard the report over the local radio station, failed to find 

any at all. It seems likely that the warmth of the sun on the con- 
crete would raise the temperature of the sand and hasten expupation. 


J.D.Tenquist 
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Anchaeotetleia novaezelandiae Masner 


(HYMENOPTERA, Scelionidae) 
F. D. Chambers 
Namu rd, OPUNAKE 


A Note 
Masner (1968) describes a new Genus and five new species of 
Proctotrupoid wasps. Four of these wasps are recorded from 
Southern Chile, all from open country. The New Zealand record is 
from a limestone cave at United Creek, Roding Valley,Nelson. 
Because of its association with cave wetas, Masner considered 
this wasp to be parasitic on these animals. 


During January 1977 I collected two males which I took to be 

A. novaezelandiae just inside the reserve on the western slopes 
of Mt. Egmont. In early February 1981, another male was captured, 
this time at Dawson Falls on the other side of the mountain. 


The latter (approximately 5.2mm) is a little larger than the other 
two and appears to fit Masner's description of the male. 


The 1977 males differ from A, novaezealandiae on the following 
points: 


1. Slight ridge at base of fifth antennal segment. 

2. No spines on scutellunm. 

3. Dorsal longitudinal lines on gaster not continuous 
but strongly evident at beginning of tergites 1-5. 


A. novaezefandiae has a slight ridge at base of the 4th and 5th 
antennal segments, a spine on each side of the scutellum and 
the longitudinal lines on the gaster are continuous. 

REFERENCE 


Masner L.1968. A New Genus of Scelionidae (HYMENOPTERA) 
with Austral Disjunctive Distribution.W.2Z.J7é@.S5c.11: 652 - 663 
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21st ANNIVERSARY RESEARCH GRANTS 
Research Grants Awarded in 1982 


My DS TD. McLellan 


$500 towards a North Island trip collecting plecoptera and for 
work on the systematics of this group. 


Mr M. C. McLea 


$400 towards a collecting trip to obtain blackfly species in 
the South Island for a study of the cytogenetics of simulidae. 


Dr V. B. Meyer-Rochow 


$246 for costs involved in transporting glow-worms to Japan, 
where equipment is available for studies on their sensitivity 
to different colours. 


Mr D. R. Gibbs 


$200 to pay costs of an assistant in a project to determine if 
territorial behaviour is shown by a wandering spider. 


Dr D. Russell(for the Auckland Branch) 
$200 for building nest boxes to study bumble bees around Auckland. 


RESEARCH GRANT PROJECTS COMPLETED DURING 1981-1982 


Dr L. M. Forster 


Collecting of the katipo species Latnodectus katipo, L.a&tnitus 

and Steapoda spp. was carried out on a number of Northland and 
Manawatu beaches, for the work carried out on the mapping of the 
distribution of these species. Other studies being carried out 
include an assessment of fecundity, growth rates and longevity 

as a function of temperature and differential feeding schedules, 
courtship and cross-mating experiments between the two Latrzodectus 
species. Higher temperatures have been found to greatly increase 
the development rate. 


Mr M. R. R. Foord(for the Dunedin branch) 


A search was organised for the rare beetle Prodontzia pinguis, 
only one specimen of which had previously been found. A pop- 
ulation was found to exist in the original location,and evidence 
was found of further specimens about 4Km's away. Larvae 
collected were reared through to adults. 


Dr G. W. Gibbs 


For two weeks in 1981, Micropterigidae were collected in forest 
locations in New Caledonia. Six new species were discovered 
amongst adult material collected, showing this fauna to be 
richer in Micropterid species than that of New Zealand. New 
Caledonian Micropterigids show relationships to both New Zealand 
and Australian species, which is of interest in the context of 
the biogeography of the Southwest Pacific. 
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Mr R. J. Grehan and Mr W. J. Winstanley 


New Caledonia collecting trip. Mr Winstanley collected Odonata 
at 38 stations around New Caledonia. Three new species were found 
as well as the unknown females of two other species. Larvae of a 
terrestrial damselfly were collected for rearing as the adults 
were unknown. Larvae of two other species were also found in 
terrestrial and semi-terrestrial habitats, which were new records. 


Mr Grehan collected larvae, pupae and adults of the Ghost moth 
Aenetus cohicé. Little was previously known about this species. 
Developmental stages were found to be similar to those of 
A.vinescens of New Zealand. Two males were reared from collected 
pupae - these had not been described before. 
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MEMBER BODIES REPRESENTATIVES REPORT TO EXECUTIVE 


The Royal Society committee meeting of April 28 recorded 54 
affiliated Member Bodies. 


It was advised that the results of the RS survey on study leave 
would be ready for the next circular. 


Dr. R.K.Dell spoke on the future of ANZAAS and the committee 
meeting voted to recommend to council that RS involvement be 
continued for two years to allow reorganisation within ANZAAS 
to be completed. 


As a result of elections, Dr Speden became B.M. Fellows Coun- 
cillor and Dr A.C.G. Heath was re-elected to the Member Bodies 
management committee together with Professor R.D.Batt and 

Dr H.J. Percival. The Vice-Chairman of the committee this year 
is Professor N.F Curtis. 


Dr Hatherton discussed the imminent removal of the RS library 
from Victoria University to the Science Centre and the trans- 
fer of administrative staff into a house which was recently 
acquired and relocated behind the present centre. 


Library policy will continue to be one of housing publications 
received on exchange from overseas academies and they hope to 
acquire a set of NZ scientific publications. 


Professor R.J. Ferrier discussed the increase of affiliation 
fee and the meeting agreed to a flat rate of 25c/full member. 
The RS is 87% Government funded. It can expect a cut in its 
funding and so must look to other sources. 


Prof. Ferrier also explained the new Travel Award scheme which 
was prompted by the sucess of the Young Scientist Fund and by 
the fact that RS in the past has not been able to help indiv- 
idual scientists directly. Council envisages a range of grants 
open to all professional scientists and technicians to enable 
them to visit institutions to gain expertise. Some direct 
Government funding has already been sought and support will 

be solicited from private industry but it was felt that the 
ability to attract funds would be greatly enhanced by some 
financial support from Member Bodies. Council recommended 
that Member Bodies increase their subs by $2/annum, the money 
raised to go to the scheme. This suggestion ran into a little 
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opposition both from societies with a large non-professional 
membership and from societies whose members are already paying 
into their own travel fund which would get members overseas 

at a quicker rate. 


The meeting ended without resolving these questions but they 
will follow it up and then we as a society will have to decide 
whether we support the scheme and if so, how we want to go about 
it. 


A separate meeting was held to discuss communication in Biology. 
The fact that ten separate societies were invited to send 
representatives is some indication of the fragmentation of 
Biology and it is clear that specialisation causes some prob- 
lems for RS. When advice is sought by Parliamentarians or 
University Entrance revisers when there is no Institute of 
Biology to speak on behalf of biologists. Similar problems 

are acknowledged in the nomination of biologists to RS committees 
and in the role of the National Committee of Biology. 


There was no agreement as to how this problem could be overcome 
and the meeting will reconvene in October. 


The questions are: 


1. Is the problem really big enough to warrant 
the formation of a standing committee of that 
type and - : 


2. if so, how is it best constituted. 


R.Ordish 
Member Bodies Representative. 


WELLINGTON SECTION ACTIVITIES - 1981/82 


With a membership of only 40, the Wellington Section remains 
the smallest local section of the Entomological Society, but 
field and evening activities have been well attended, and the 
number of youngsters joining the field trips has been partic- 
ularly gratifying. Poor weather forced the postponment and 
then cancellation of one field trip but three others were held 
in favourable conditions, 


1. A look at hepialids and stream insects in 
a Wellington Water Board reserve in Wainuiomata. 


2. A sand dune invertebrate survey at Queen 
Elizabeth Park, Raumati. 


3. A mole cricket hunt at Pounui, South 
Wairarapa. 


Nine speakers have shared their experience with us at evening 
meetings where the following topics have been covered: 


The invertebrate fauna of the Orongorongo valley. 
(Abdul Moeed) 


Nematodes in Insects (Peter Weekes) 
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Norfolk Island entomology (Rob Brock) 


The ground beetle fauna, particularly in caves 
(Ian Townsend 


Tibicinid cicadas (Sir Charles Fleming) 

Micopterygid moths in Eastern Australia (George Gibbs) 
Bird lice (Ricardo Palma) 

Mite problems in bats (Allen Heath) 

Neighbourly relations in cockroaches (Mary McIntyre) 


A panel presentation on where and how to catch insects proved 
of considerable interest, and the wine and cheese evening 
during which members presented the highlights of the entom- 
ological activities over the summer vacation was well attended 
and stimulating. 


Bill Winstanley. 


EASTER TRIP TO GREAT BARRIER ISLAND 


A small party of six members of the Auckland Branch of the Entomological 
Society led by Dr J.C. Watt spent Easter (1982) on Great Barrier to continue 
the insect survey. 


We travelled by amphibian aircraft (a great experience), most of our 
luggage having been shipped over beforehand. We arrived at Port Fitzroy on 
Thursday afternoon and walked up to the Forestry Guest Hut where we had 
booked accommodation. This was a waterfront motel unit, with six bunks, 


separate dining room, separate lounge (carpeted!) with ample space to sort 
out collecting material. 


After briefly unpacking we set out along the road collecting from foliage 
on either side, searching under logs and stones and setting pitfall traps along 
the way. A nest of the common ant, Mesoponera castanea was seen and ground 
beetles, Ctenognathus bidens, were collected. We turned back just before dark 
and light drizzle was falling by the time we reached the hut. 


The first meal cooked over the wood range filled the room with smoke as it 
was evident that none was escaping up the chimney! Light traps were operated 
from the hut that first night; grass moths and clothes moths were about all we 
attracted plus one nosey cow which unfortunately smashed the M.V. bulb for us. 


Heavy rain and strong winds (and mosquitoes) continued through the night, 
and Good Friday was a frustrating day spent in the hut, huddled over the fire 
listening to storm warnings on the radio. Fortunately there were a good supply 
of magazines and Val Holt had brought a pack of cards so some degree of sanity 
was retained. A useful exercise was the removal of soot from the flue. 


By Saturday afternoon rain had eased enough to set out again. Collecting 
was very poor after the storm and pitfall traps had been flooded. Trees and wires 
had blown down across the road, the rivers were higher and stepping stones no 
longer any use to us. We went a short way along the Mt Hobson track laying more 
pitfall traps. At one point we came very close to a large goat who put our 
hesitant footsteps to shame in his agile haste to disappear. Back to the hut 
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“for dinner, then three of us set out along a nearby track labelled "Waterfall 
and Swimming Hole, 4 hr". Again we did not attract much with our light | 
(Coleman lamp and blacklight lanterns). Collecting was more remunerative 
searching in dead wood and on the wall of a forestry building where a M.V. 
light was burning. In a rotting log I found a cucujid beetle, Brontopriscus 
Sinuatus, which was so flat that it seemed to have been squashed in there, but 
was very much alive. Crossing the creek 1h times by torchlight in dry shoes 
was interesting. Later two of us went on an unsuccessful hunt for giant weevils 
in Kiekie but did find some carabid beetles, Demetrida nasuta, from Geniostoma 
ligustrifolium foliage and a few other night foragers. 


Sunday was warm, sunny and clear. We went to the summit of Mt Hobson 
(sounds easy!). Charles had told us very little about the track in case we did 
not come. It was very clearly defined with bridges across the streams higher 
up. Each fork in the track was signposted giving an estimation of time to the 
next destination (no doubt made by very fit forestry workers). One sign we came 
across read "Mt Hobson" with the arrow appropriately pointing skywards. The 
last part of the track followed a stream bed and although very steep, had 
cables for hauling ourselves upwards. I believe we must have missed the 
"easier part' which Charles had consoled us with at our lunch stop. Someone 
with a sense of humour had placed a visitors' book at the top and it was 
amazing to see how many people had staggered up there. Charles dispelled our 
theories that no one would go there twice by informing us he had been 6 times 
before. Yellow admirals were enjoying the sun on the summit. On the way down 
litter samples were collected, and near the edge of the native bush 3 of us 
remained 1$ hrs into the night to try light trapping again. Results were still 
poor. A penultimate female weta, Gymnoplectron, probably acanthocera with a 
regenerated foot was spotted foraging on a tree trunk. 


The last morning we had time to collect the pitfall traps, dismantle the 
malaise trap and do a little collecting along the roadside. Val dislodged 
from tree ferns at the side of the road a single specimen of the rare tortricid 
moth, Ochetarcha miraculosa. Tasmanian wasps and grass moths mst have been 
the 2nd commonest insects seen on the trip after passion vine hoppers Scolypopa 
australis, which were everywhere. Some were stuck to the leaves, killed by a 
fungus disease. 


Luggage was packed up and left for shipping. Apart from an essential set 
of keys left with the luggage, the two week wait for its return was not too 
inconvenient. As we left for the plane, cicadas were singing, hymenoptera and 
diptera were flying across our path and we just knew it would have been good 
collecting that night! 


The ant was determined by 0.R. Green, the weta by G.W. Ramsay, beetles by 
C.J. Watt and 0.R. Green, moths by C.J. Green and passionvine hopper was 


determined unanimously. An official report of the trip has been sent to the 
secretary of the Entomological Society. 


O.R. Green 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN DIFFERENT GROUPS OF BIOLOGISTS 


Initially RS Council received a report on this subject from its 
Member Bodies Committee which led to two meetings of Biological 
Member Bodies with the President of RS., Dr Bollard (Auckland, 1981, 
Wellington, 1982). Dr Bollard has pointed out that historical 
background and the degree of specialisation had caused biological 
sciences to become very fragmented, which in turn had given them a 
much less unified, coherent and effective voice than some other 
disciplines. (There are ten biological member bodies). 


He emphasised that RS did not wish to impose any preconceived organ- 
isation or committee on to member bodies but simply offered its 
services to assist discussion and any action deemed necessary. 


Before any action is considered it is necessary to consider the 
problems caused by the lack of an overall committee. 


1. Educationalists experience some difficulty in seeking advice when 
| revising school syllabi in biology because they have no access to 
a body which can speak for biology as a whole. 


2. Council of RS is from time to time faced with biological issues 
of considerable importance, e.g. National Collections, Conservation 
of genetic resources, proposals for increased work in Antarctic 
biomass. In the absence of any single group of biologists, 


Council is forced to act to the best of its ability, but largely 
on its own. 


3. Biologists should be recommending their eminent scientists for 
Royal Society Fellowships and this is not happening. 


4. Other disciplines benefit from having institutes to act on their 
behalf, particularly with regard to employment. 


5. Specialist Biological Member Bodies tend to overlook broad 
biological problems like genetic engineering. 


Both meetings agreed that the fragmentary nature of Biology present- 
ed some problems but neither agreed on a course of action that it 
could recommend. 


Options discussed(Auckland) included RS Council setting up a stand- 
ing committee. Council convening special Biological meetings as 
required. Member Bodies Committee electing a Biological Advisory 
Committee. Biological Member Bodies forming a federation. 


The Wellington meeting closed with a request to representatives that 
they seek the viws of their societies which would then be put to a 
further meeting in October 1982. 


The questions for us as a society are: 


1. Are the problems caused by the lack of an overall biological 
committee of sufficient moment to warrant setting up any body 
to act on behalf of biology? 


“oH If. so, what form should it take? 


I.would appreciate any comment on the above matters being sent to 
the Secretary of the Entomological Society so that either the 


President or I can present our society's views at the October 
meeting. 


R.Ordish 
Royal Society Member Body's Representative. 


TRIP TO SHARP BUSH TRACK, WAITAKERE RANGES 


January 1982 
Compiled by 0. W. Green, Auckland Branch 


The field trip to Sharp Bush Track with the Entomological 
Society, Auckland branch was interesting and very sucessful 
for everyone. 


The following list is of adult Neuroptera and aquatic insect 
species collected and determined by K. A. J. Wise: 


Neuroptera (Lacewings) 
Hemorobiidae 


Drepanacra binocula (Newman, 1838) 


Trichoptera (Caddis flies) 
Hydropsychidae 


Aoteapsyche colonica (McLachlin, 1871) 
Philopotamidae 


Dolophilodes (Yydrobiosella) mixta Cowley, 1976 


Psychomyiidae 
Zelandoptila moselyi Tillyard, 1924 
Ephemoptera (Mayflies) 


Leptophlebiidae 
Zephlebia sp 


Acari (mites) froz Sharp bush Track, all beaten from foliage 
and determined by G. W. Ramsay: 


Prostigmata 
Bdellidae 


Bdellodes (Hoploscirus) intricata Atyeo 


Mesostigmata 
Ologamasidae 


Gamasiphoides sp 


Cryptostigmata 
Crotoniidae 
Crotonia unguifera (Micheal) 
Liodidae | 
Liodes nigricans Hammer 
Plateremaeidae 
Pedrocortessella sp Hammer 1966 
P. nigroclava Hammer 
Metrioppiidae 
Pseudoceratoppia setosa Hammer 
P. microsetasa Hammer 
Ceratozetidae 
Ramsayellus grandis Hammer 
Achipteriidae 
Parahypozetes grandis Hammer 
Galumnidae 
Galumna microfissum Hammer 


The following coleoptera were collected by 0. R. Green, all 
beaten from foliage and determined by J.C. Watt: 


Scirtidae (Marsh beetles) 
Atopida sp 

Elateridae (Click beetles) col. M. S. Buchanan 
Onchosternus zealandicus (White) 
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Scraptiidae (Soft leaping beetles) 
Nothotelus nigellus (Broun, 1880) 
Cerambycidae (Longhorn beetles) det: G.Kuschel 
Stenelipsis fragilis (Bates) 
S. latipennis Bates 
Stenelipsis sp. undescribed 


Mieiolama pygmaea Bates, from Nestigis montana(Mairie) leaves. 
Chrysomelidae (Leaf beetles) 
Eucolapsis brunnus (F.) (Bronze beetle) 


Pleuraltica cyanea (Broun) (Karamu leaf beetle) from Coprosma 
berries. 

Anthribidae (Fungus weevils) det: B.A.Holloway 
Anthribus pupnureus from low foliage; a flightless specie: 
occuring in Auckland, Northland and Three Kings Islands. 

Curculionidae (True weevils) det: G.Kuschel and B. M. May, notes 
by B.M. May. 

Subfamily Eugnominae: 
Scolopterus aequus Broun can always be found on blossoms 
where they feed on pollen during summer and autumn. The 
larvae develop in dead stems of tree fern fronds. 
Stephanorhynchus curvipes White was beaten from flowers of 
Olearia furfuracea. The larvae live in dead bark of Pseudo- 
panax (five-finger and lancewood). 
Hoplocneme punctatissima Pascoe was beaten from flowers 
of O.furfuracea. The larvae tunnel under bark of dead 
branchlets. 
Tysius bicornis F. This weevil is extremely common on all 
kinds of flowers. The larvae has not yet been found, It 
may feed in dead wood. 

Curcurlioninae (The flower weevils) | 
Phorostichus linearis Broun. The adult can be beaten from 
various types of foliage, but rarely off its host plants 
Astelia spp. However, this did happen in Sharp Bush. It 
was beaten from Kauri grass, Astelia trinervia which was 
common in the understory. The larvae make linear mines 
showing as long brown streaks in the leaves. 
Praolepra infusca Broun. The four species of Praolepra 
are found on Goprosma. The larvae develop in the fruits, 
inside the bony seed cases. 
Peristoreus cruciger Broun. lives exclusively on Nestigis 
where both adults and larvae feed on the leaves. The larvae 

'are leafminers. 


Catoptes binodosa (field ID) is common on all sorts of 
forest foliage. 


The following field identifications were made by various 
experts on the spot: 


Orthoptera: Stenopelmatidae, Hemideina thoracica (Auckland weta) 
Rhaphidophoridae, Paraneotus sp (a cave weta) 
Tettigoniidae, Caedicia simplex (Katydid) 

Acrididae, Phaulacridium marginale (N.Z.Grasshopper) 
Phasmadodea: Phasmidae, Clitarchus hookeri (Smooth stick insect) 
Hemiptera: Nabidae, Nabis capsiformis (pale damsel bug) Tropico- 

nabis nigroliniatus. | a 


Heteroptera: Tingidae, Tanybyrsa cumberi (a lace bug) on Astelia 
trinervia | 


Hymenoptera: Apidae, Apis mellifera (honey bee) nest in a 
Kauri tree. 


Vespidae, Vespula germanica (German wasp) on our 
lunches 
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37 species of Lepidoptera from Sharp Bush track, were determined 


by J.S. Dugdale, mostly beaten from foliage and nearly all 
identified in the field: 


Micropterigidae (1) 


Stathmopodidae (1) 
Sabatinca zonodoxa 


: Stathmopoda n sp. skelloni 
Psychidae (1) Pyralidae (3) 
Liothula omnivora (bag moth) Clepsicoma iridia 


Oracrambus flexuocellus 
Tineidae (1) Grass moth 


Erechthias n sp. Pareromene sp (yellow) 
Gracillariidae (1) Pterophoridae (2) 

Macarostola miniella both forms Aciptilia monospilalis 
otenoptilia canalis 


Nymphalidae (1) 
Dodonidia helmsi 
Forest ringlet 

(2nd instar larvae) 


Tortricidae (7) 


Capua semiferana forest form 


"Cnephasia" jactatana (Lyre moth) 
Ctenopseustis fraterna 


C. obliquana male reared 


(Brown headed leafroller) 


Ecclitica toropramma Lycaenidae (1) 


Planotortrix orthocopa 
Strepsicrates zopherana 


Glyphipteriidae (1) 
Glyphipterix calliactis 


Z2izina otis labradus 
common blue 


Geometridae (6) 
Chlorolystis filata 


Declana floccosa 

(Forest semi-looper) 
Poecilasthena pulchraria 
P. subochraria 
Pseudocoremia aristarcha 
P.suavis (common 

forest looper) on tree 
trunks, 


Oecophoridae (9) 
Compsistis bifaciella Walker 
(Flat oecophorid ?) 


Gymnobathra flavidella 


Izatha peroneonella 
Leptocroca sp 


Tingena yellow sp(armigerella grp) 

Tingena ombrodella grp 

Tingena speckled grp Noctuidae (2) 

Trachypepla anastrella (?) Graphania plena ih a 
hollow trunk 
Homohadena fortis 


This list only included the species we could name, which really 
makes us realize how many insects and other arthropods are 
present in the forest. Not quite so spectacular was the list 
of birds which various people claimed to have recognised during 
the day: . 


Aves: 
Native pigeon, tui, fantail and grey warbler nest with four 
eggs in cuttygrass in the swamp. 
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AND BIOLOGY 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. USED IN ENTOMOLOGY 
IN NEW ZEALAND AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


G. W. Ramsay 


Entomology Division, DSIR 


Private Bag 
AUCKLAND 


The following list has been prepared in response to the 
increasing use of abbreviations in scientific and semi- 
scientific communication in New Zealand and the South Pacific, 
and the problems that result for the uninitiated. The list 

is provisional only, and obciously very incomplete. Should 
the list generate interest, and its need and usefulness be 
established by response, then a fuller list will be prepared 


in due course. 
Suggestions. 


AID 


AMD 
ANIC 


ANZAAS 


AQS 
BGLA 
BM (NH) 
BRC 
B.Sc 
BSIP 
Bti 

Bt 

CAB 


CIBC 
CIE 
CIH 
CMI 
CNFRA 


CPV 


If you agree, please send in your comments and 


United States Agency for International 


Development 
Applied Mathematics Division 


Australian National Insect Collection 
(Canberra) 


Australia and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science 


Agricultural Quarantine Service 
Bluegreen lucerne aphid 

British Museum (Natural History) (London) 
Biological Resources Centre, Wellington 
Batchelor of Science degree 

British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
Bacillus thuringiensis israeliensis 


Bacillus thuringiensis 


Commonwealth Agricultural Bureau 
(Great Britain) 


Commonwealth Institute of Biological 
Control (London) 


Commonwealth Institute of Entomology 
(London) 


Commonwealth Institute of Helminthology 
(St Albans, England) 


Commonwealth Mycological Institute 
(London) 


Comite National Francais de Recherches 
Antarctiques 


cytoplasmic polyhedrosis virus 
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CSIRO 
DPI 


D.Sc 
DSIR 


EDF 
EM 

ERM 
FAO 


FRI 
GEIC 
GTZ 


GV 
IMC 
ICSU 
ICOM 


ICIPE 


IUBS 
IPM 
IRRI 


IRECA 


LBAM 
MAB 
MAF 
MARC 
MEV 
MV 
M.Sc 
NPV 
NRAC 


NZAC 
NZCS 
NZFS 


Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation (Australia) 


Department of Primary Industry 
(Australia) 


Doctor of Science degree 


Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research 


Eurpoean Development fund 
electron microscope 
European red mite 


Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(United Nations). 


Forest Research Institute 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 


Deutsche Gesellschaft ftir Technische 
Zusammenarbeit (GTZ), GmbH (German agency 
for Technical Cooperation, Ltd (GTZ) 


granulosis virus 
integrated mite control 
Conceil International des Unions Scientific 


International Committee of Natural 
History Museums 


International Centre for Insect Physiology 
and Ecology 


L'Union International des Sciences Biologiques 
Integrated pest management 


International Rice REsearch Institute 
(Philippines) 


Institute for Research, Extension, and 
Training in Agriculture (W. Samoa). 


light brown apple moth 

Man and Biosphere Programme 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Mt Albert Research Centre, Auckland 
multiply enveloped virus 

mercury vapour 

Master of Science degree 

nuclear polyhedrosis virus 


National Research Advisory Council, 
Wellington 


New Zealand Arthropod Collection, Auckland 
New Zealand Certificate of Science 


New Zealand Forest Service 
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NZOI 


oc or O/C 
OFM | 


ORSTOM 


PA 
PAS 


Ph.D 

PHDS 

PM 

PMS 

PNG 

PQ 

RLEM 
Ruakura ARC 


SAA 
SCAR 


SEM 
SEV 
SIRIS 


SPC 
SPEC . 


SPRCTA 
TGMLI 


TEM 
TSM 
ULV 
UNDP 


UNEP 
USP 
UV 


Wallaceville ARC 


New Zealand Oceanographic Institute, 
Wellington 


organochlorine insecticide 
oriental fruit moth 


Office de la Recerche Scientifique et 
Technique Outre-Mer (New Caledonia) 


pea aphid 


Port Agriculture Service (now renamed 
AQS) 


Doctor of Philosophy degree 
Plant Health Diagnostic Station 
pest management 

pest management system 

Papua New Guinea | 

Port quarantine 

red-legged earth mite 


Ruakura Agricultural Research Centre, 
Hamilton 


spotted alfalfa mite 


Comite Scientific pour la Recherche 
Antarctique 


scanning electron microscope 
Singly-enveloped virus 


Science nad Industrial Research Informat- 
ation System 


South Pacific Commission (New Caledonia) 


South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation (Fiji) 


South Pacific Regional College of 
Tropical Agriculture (Samoa) 


Tussock Grasslands and Mountain Lands 
Institute, Linclon, Canterbury 


transmission electron microscope 

two spotted mite 

ultra low volume 

United Nations Development Programme 
(Fiji) 

United Nations Environment Programme 
University of the South Pacific (Fiji) 
untra-violet 


Wallaceville Animal Research Centre, 
(Wellington) 
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